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witnessed the unjust treatment of the Fathers of the Faith ;
later she was to see the school of St. Acheul closed through
mere anti-clerical prejudice, and to live through three or
four revolutions in France and one in Italy, applying now to
one short-lived ministry, now to another for legal recogni-
tion.1 She enjoyed the favour and the patronage of many
influential persons, but it was no wonder if she felt little
trust in the permanence of political institutions. Strong
in the confidence and approval of those whose children she
and her daughters were educating, it was but natural that
she should, on the whole, have guarded with anxious care
the independence of her schools. Moreover, she was not
forced to seek the outside contact which external examina-
tions would have made necessary, for the French parent
was usually very indifferent to university diplomas for his
girls. The reason for this attitude must be sought in the
social customs, the philosophy, the religion of the nation.
Holding, as they did, clearly defined views on the position
of womanhood, a position compounded of dignity and
independence, the French parents, however modest their
means, ranked among their first duties that of providing a
suitable dowry for their daughter and of taking an active
share in guiding her choice of life. Dignity must then be
given to a girl by means of an education in manners, taste,
and ideals, an education which is significantly expressed by
the French word Slmr* since it implies the ennobling
of the whole person. The independence desired for a
woman was not the fruit of a successful career, but rather
the right and peaceful self-reliance of a mind which carried
within itself resources for its own happiness and healthy
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